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DO YOU BELIEVE IN LIBRARY SERVICE? 


Do you remember “Peter Pan?” Do you remember Maude Adams’ ap- 
peal to her audience, aroused and inspired by the consummate art of the 
actress: “Do you believe in fairies?’ Do you remember the spontaneous 
response to that appeal—the unanimous assent? 

Do you believe in the spirit of library service? Is your own daily library- 
serving more to you than a “job?” There is but one answer. We strive 
with the best there is in us to do our part in the building of citizenship. 
We cannot see all the working of noble ideals in the infinite variety of 
human minds—the springs which actuate human endeavors. But we be- 
lieve the printed page supplies something of better things for all of us. 

Would we not wish, then, that such opportunities might be opened ever 
wider and wider? But the broader path must be digged and paved by more 
and more devoted service. We build always for the future. We want to 
know that two or three shall be at work where only one strove before— 
that the stronger powers of many shall spread wide open the doors which 
we few have but been able to swing ajar. 


Is not that the whole spirit of recruiting for library service? 
Do you believe? 








THE LIBRARIAN 


it is not the building, however ornate it may be; or the books 
on the shelves, even though they are many, costly and most ex- 
pertly cataloged; or the trustees, even though they are bookish, 
politic, and deeply conscious of their responsibilities as public offi- 
cials—it is not these that make a library, but the librarian. 


A collection of books gathered at public expense does not justify 
itself by the simple fact that it is. 
The Librarian Makes the Library 


If a library be not a live educational institution it were better 
never established. It is ours to justify to the world the literary 
ware-house. A library is good only as the librarian makes it so. 


Joun Corton Dana in “Suggestions.” 
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RECRUITING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School 
A paper read at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library Association. 


“Every man is a debtor to his profes- 
sion” is the message that we read in 
every number of Publisher’s Weekly. 
Since 1877 Bacon’s wise words have head- 
ed the editorial pages of this professional 
journal until they have well nigh become 
a text, and like any text can serve as a 
basis for exposition. 

How many of us, if we have thought 
about it at all, have done anything more 
toward discharging this debt than to fol- 
low its precept—“from the which, as men 
of course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to en- 
deavor themselves, by way of amends, to 
be a help and ornament thereto.” 

Beyond any doubt, the right and proper 
thing is to do the day’s work, the imme- 
diate task, thoroughly, proficiently, and in 
the spirit of service, to do for those seek- 
ing our professional advice what we ex- 
pect professionally when we consult a 
physician—immediate relief from suffer- 
ing, using medicine by way of illustration 
to represent the law, ministry, teaching 
and other professions upon which we de- 
pend not only for our own needs but for 
the promotion and stablizing of a new 
social order. 

Medicine, however, has not attained its 
present status because every doctor for 
generations made his round of daily calls 
and kept his office hours. But this de- 
voted service was the incentive for the 
research, study, and investigation of 
those of large vision, because they ex- 
pected their practicing colleagues to wel- 
come and use anything scientifically 
sound that would do away with epidemics 
and their causes, that would relieve hu- 
man suffering, that would put the em- 
phasis on health instead of disease. And 
these prophets and leaders, with the sup- 
port of their profession, have revolution- 
ized the practice of medicine; some in 
furtherance of their belief and zeal stint- 
ing their living, others sacrificing life it- 


self, that the profession whose service 
they had elected to follow might more 
surely meet the needs of humanity. The 
heroic account of the investigations of the 
yellow fever scourge is only one instance 
that might be named. 

This extended opportunity is one of the 
appeals of medicine and surgery, and 
helps tremendously to attract men to it. 
They know that daily practice will bring 
them a living if they prove themselves 
good doctors, and always beyond is the 
hope that they too may be led by study 
and experimental discovery to a place 
comparable even with that of Pasteur, or 
Koch, or Reed. 

So every profession offers two phases, 
one which provides a definite routine and 
technique, affording daily satisfaction in 
accomplishment and the exercise of skill, 
the other which reveals potentialities. 
Surely the library profession offers both a 
satisfying day’s work and a great future 
toward which to work and sacrifice. Law 
and medicine and the other professions do 
not excel us in this! What is our future? 
What is our large appeal? Have you 
thought far enough to see it clearly and 
to tell others of it convincingly? 

Based on these two appeals, daily op- 
portunity and future promise, every pro- 
fession builds for its future to avoid pro- 
fessional suicide, for I take it there can 
be professional as truly as race suicide. 
It is inherent that man seeks perpetuity, 
equally so that what he does shall have 
continuing existence. 

At once, on this premise, we must en- 
large our interpretation of the phrase of 
our text which reads “Every man is a 
debtor to his profession, so ought he to 
be a help and ornament thereunto,” put- 
ing larger emphasis on the word help, for 
every man must, through his belief in 
his calling, as well as through his suc- 
cess in pursuing it, through his enthu- 
siasm for it, inspire in others the desire 
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to follow it and persuade their judgment 
to embrace it. 


No truly professional person ever de- 
mands or even overpersuades another to 
enter upon a particular calling against his 
will, that would be folly; but by advice, 
explanation, precept or well timed occa- 
sion in offering a bit of experience to a 
noviciate, brings about the desired end; 
often never knowing how his own daily 
accomplishment, his evident belief in his 
work, consistently supported by act and 
word, may have been the mightiest wit- 
ness, convincing others that this is indeed 
the one thing in the world worth doing, 
or as the modern world phrases it—that 
“this is the life.” This is the unconscious 
recruiting of the truly professional per- 
son. Are you professional? 


Every lawyer, minister, and doctor who 
is a father hopes that his own son will 
follow his calling, and early begins in- 
stilling the thought and awakening the 
desire in the son’s mind, and we know 
much recruiting to these professions 
comes through the family connection. 
“He comes of a long line of doctors,” or 
“There are several generations of the law 
back of this rising young lawyer” are not 
unfamiliar phrases. In the weekly relig- 
ious journal that I read there has been 
running for fully a year the caption 
“Fathers and sons in the ministry,” not 
infrequently three generations being in- 
cluded, followed by pictures and a suc- 
cinct account of the men. 

If much is accomplished by the uncon- 
scious witness of work and testimony, 
much is also done consciously, for when 
some one eminently fitted to pursue a pro- 
fession is discovered, he is led on by every 
encouragement, means of persuasion, and 
opportunity to try himself out. Again, 
let it be asked, are your discovering and 
leading on those who seem to you fitted 
for library work? Drawing thus on the 
practice of other professions for their up- 
building and replenishing, what are some 
of the facts in our own profession? 


Demand Exceeds Supply 
For four years the demand for trained 
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librarians has far exceeded the supply, 
because— 


The federal government during the war 
took many for filing, indexing, and other 
positions where library training was a 
distinct asset. 


The war service of the A, L. A. drew 
heavily upon the ranks of public and 
school librarians, and reconstruction and 
hospital library work continue to need 
trained workers. 

The years of library growth seemed 
suddenly to be recognized, and every- 
where a trained librarian was found to be 
a necessity, not alone in office and camp, 
but in libraries that had never employed 
anyone with training. 

Many libraries already employing a 
qualified librarian discovered that they 
needed trained assistants also, especially 
a trained children’s librarian. 

Finally, many new positions have been 
created by the needs of a new world. 
The librarian has come into his own. 

True to the economic law, the recog- 
nition and the need increased the demand, 
rendering the supply inadequate. This 
situation has increased salaries to the 
end that we are no longer forced to apol- 
ogize for them. 

To show the actual demand, let me 
quote some local figures. During the last 
fiscal year we had requests in the Library 
School office to fill 298 different positions, 
one for practically every working day of 
the year. Of our 425 graduates eight have 
died and 72 have married, leaving about 
345 for active service, only a half hun- 
dred more than would have supplied the 
demand, without any reserve upon which 


‘to draw for the vacancies occasioned if 


the whole body of graduates had moved 
to the new positions. The other library 
schools tell practically the same story of 
large demand and small supply. 

What is the situation in our own state? 
In 1906 there were 142 free libraries 
listed, in 1920, 192, an increase of 35 per 
cent. In 1906 the total circulation of the 
142 libraries was 2,700,000; in 1920, 5,600,- 
000, an increase of 107 per cent. This 
clearly indicates that in our state alone 
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more library centers, whether individual 
libraries, or branches of county systems, 
or college and school libraries await 
trained help to handle the increase in 
circulation. 


In our present quarters we should have 
a registration of not less than 35 every 
year; are there not enough young men 
and women in the state to fill our school 
room to capacity? 

In the sixteen years of the School, 190 
students have registered from Wisconsin, 
an average of twelve each year. BHighty 
residents of Wisconsin have been drawn 
to other library schools; 16 to the New 
York State Library School in Albany, 35 
to the Library School of the University 
of Illinois, 13 to Pratt Institute, 10 to the 
Carnegie Training School for Children’s 
Librarians, 2 to the Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 3 to Simmons 
College, one to Western Reserve. of 
these 42 entered upon library training be- 
fore the Wisconsin School was founded. 
So from the time of the opening of the 
first school in 1887 Wisconsin has dis- 
played an interest in library work, and a 
desire to share in its progress. But only 
270 trained for the work in thirty-four 
years, the span of a generation! As a 
total of our population the percentage is 
too infinitisimal to name. 


How to Increase Our Quota 


Where can we place the responsibility 
for increasing the number? 

There are 71 counties—if each county 
should send one student every two years 
as its quota, our capacity of 35 is attained. 
Surely 35 out of'a populataion of 2,600,000 
is few enough for a great state to train 
annually for a great profession. 

To place the responsibility in another 
way; there are 41 cities in the state with 
a population of 5,000 or above, if each 
of these should send a student every year 
we would stretch our capacity to accom- 
modate them. 

Yet a third way of securing recruits 
would be to depend upon the 65 graduates 
of the School actively engaged in library 
work in the state to send one recruit 
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every other year. If all the graduates of 
library schools working in the state, who 
number 82, sent one student every year 
to our own and other library schools it 
would be an amazing contribution to the 
future of the profession. 


With the country demanding trained 
librarians in increasing numbers for all 
sorts of new projects and enlarged units, 
and ready to pay for the service, we 
should soon approximate the need. If we 
do not, it may come to be thought that 
library work is not worth while, after all, 
and the profession will have lost all the 
vantage ground it has gained, and slip 
back to the old, unrecognized status. 

What are you individually doing to en- 
courage others to enter the work—to at- 
tract candidates to undertake its train- 
ing? Asa resident of a county—will you 
help in recruiting its quota? As a city 
dweller, can you not be influencing those 
who are growing up to begin to pian for 
their future in library work, beginning 
with those sufficiently mature to start 
your recruiting for next year, one for 
every city? You library school gradu- 
ates, what about your quota? What about 
loyalty to one’s profession? Are you pay- 
ing your debt to the profession from 
which you are receiving “countenance 
and profit?” and which because you be- 
lieve in it, you wish should increase in 
service and power. 

We have already discussed the up- 
building of other professions, the indi- 
vidual pride and sense of responsibility 
that every lawyer, doctor, and minister 
feels in recruiting. Is the personnel of 


* library work none the less the responsi- 


bility of every librarian? 

Knowing our quota, how shall we meet 
it? First of all, by our own successful 
work, the enthusiasm we have for it, and 
the manner in which we show that enthu- 
siasm, proving that we believe library 
work to be the one thing in the world 
worth doing, because of its service. 

Second, by making sure that our serv- 
ice to the intellectual man is as ably ren- 
dered as that to his physical self by the 
doctor, so that the life saved by him may 
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not fail to find some of its needs and as- 
pirations fulfilled in the books at the 
library. If, as Wells has indicated in his 
Outline of History, the book is taking the 
place of the lecture, our books are an in- 
creasing need. 

Third, by letting the appeal of the pro- 
fession be known; both the satisfaction 
of each day’s work requiring as it does 
skill in the handling of men and affairs; 
and the promise of the future, with its 
great problems of extended book service 
requiring the application of economic 
principles through great administrative 
force and ability. 

The Boston Transcript published in 
August an account of the growth of the 
Brooklyn Public Library from which 
quotation is made: 

“Dr Hill has been head of the Brooklyn 
Library for twenty years. On his annivers- 
ary, June 3, he entertained sixty-five mem- 
bers of the staff all with Brooklyn records 
of from fifteen to twenty-two years. In 
speaking of Brooklyn’s progress between 
1897 and 1921, Dr. Hill gave some interest- 
ing comparative figures of growth: Em- 
ployees, from six to 400; income, from $5,000 
to $709,679; circulation from 66,400 to 6,000,- 
000.” 

A library in the far west, Seattle, re- 


ports the growth of ten years in percent- 
age of increase. Gains in volumes in li- 
brary, 161 per cent; in annual circulation, 
181 per cent; in receipts from city, 90 per 
cent; in salaries, 209 per cent; in number 
of employees, 68 per cent. 

One of our Wisconsin libraries shows 
large gains in the years between 1910 and 
1921; in circulation, 137 per cent; in re- 
ceipts from city, 188 per cent; in salaries, 
200 per cent; in number of employees, 57 
per cent. 

When libraries from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific are doing business on such a scale. 
it is evident they are handling affairs im- 
portant enough to challenge the interest 
of thoughtful people and to command 
workers. 

Recruiting means that steadily we must 
keep ourselves informed of the affairs of 
library work. We should study the de- 
mands of the hour upon the libraries, and 
know the extending outreach and prob- 
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lems; to the end that we may be ready to 
meet the questions of those who are try- 
ing to decide upon a life calling, or may 
ourselves offer sound arguments to those 
who need guidance. 


Points In Praise of Library Work 


It is impossible to meet the modern 
person, in this present situation, with 
rhapsodies about the joy of library work, 
or by glittering generalities. We must 
have an up-to-the-minute knowledge that 
carries conviction; we must have a large 
enough view to discount isolated in- 
stances of some failures, and some sal- 
aries that have not been increased that 
make exceptions seem the rule. 

Let us outline a few definite points in 
praise of library work: 

1. Dating from 1876, in 45 years, a 
generation and a half, it has achieved a 
national association of more than 5,000 
members whose annual conferences bring 
together from 1,800 to 1,500 workers from 
all sections of the country. 

Forty-two state associations meeting 
annually to consider the library problems 
and needs of their state. 

Thirty-nine state commissions to foster 
the library interests of as many states. 

Two library journals of general profes- 
sional interest, and many sectional and 
special publications. 

A large group of library laws. 

Thirteen library schools. 

The great national library—the Library 
of Congress, magnificently housed, and 
literally thousands of libraries in cities 
large and small, in villages and hamlets. 

Ranking thus with national and state 
educational associations, commissions, 
and institutions, library work has an es- 
tablished place, being neither experi- 
mental and therefore uncertain, nor pio- 
neer, with everything to formulate. But 
it has national headquarters, established 
standards, and a large and growing body 
of printed texts and professional litera- 
ture. 

2. Its formal training is recognized in 
the thoroughly organized schools which 
constitute the Association of American 


a 
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Library Schools. These schools founded 
a definite curriculum on the experience 
of those early librarians who throug? 
courage and study and sheer hard work 
solved the problems of libraries in the 
formative period. This curriculum is 
constantly changing and enlarging as 
growth demands. As the profession ad- 
vances, which is true also of medicine and 
other professions, more and more formal] 
knowledge, historical, theoretical, prac- 
tical, and correlated is necessary to at- 
tain any authority or ranking. The Li- 
brary Schools are now the short cuts to 
opportunity which in earlier times came 
through apprenticeship and long experi- 
ence. 

3. The work offers variety of occupa- 
tion, and therefore is suited to persons of 
differing tastes and talents. The field of 
the public library, with its divisions into 
administrative, technical, reference, ex: 
tension, and children’s work; that of the 
university, college, normal and high 
school libraries; and the growing field of 
library extension through library com- 
missions, county systems, and book autos, 
indicate briefly some of the possibilities. 
There is up-to-date literature on these 
phases. Have you read it, and do you 
keep it on hand to share with others? 


4. There is large chance for promo- 
tion, as the profession is far from crowded. 
It offers from the very start personal de- 
velopment which makes for advancement. 
As a democratic calling, without prefer- 
ment of any kind, with the need of lead- 
ers in all types of positions, promotion is 
dependent only on the individual’s ability, 
growth, personality, initiative, and force. 

5. There is no fear of unemployment. 
There never have been as many library 
workers as vacant positions, and it will 
be long before that day comes. The grad- 
uate of a library school always has the 
School as a background since it serves as 
a bureau of exchange between libraries 
and students. It places the graduate in 
the first position on leaving school, so 
there are no years of struggle to establish 
a practice as the doctor and lawyer meet; 
it moves the worker on to other positions 
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by way of promotion, or for another phase 
of the work, or provides recommendations 
on the request of those applying for open- 
ings on their own initiative, or connects 
with temporary work to meet an emer- 
gency, or endeavors to aid in whatever is 
wanted within reason. 


Presenting the Cause 


Prepared to speak for the cause of li- 
brary work, on what occasions can you 
present it and press recruits to enroll? 
There are a number of times and seasons 
when this can appropriately be done, and 
others that will always be suggesting 
themselves. 

Never lose an opportunity to talk indl- 
vidually with any who seem interested, 
or might be interested if the cause were 
presented. Talk with candidates for im- 
mediate enrollment such as recent gradu- 
ates from colleges and normal schools; 
with students in these same colleges and 
higher institutions of learning who should 
be looking to their future; with fathers 
and mothers of growing children who 
should be seeking to learn of avenues 
opening for them; with teachers and 
others of whom much is expected in the 
way of guidance—women’s clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and similar organ- 
izations. 


Go yourself to the schools of your lo- 
cality, for here is excellent recruiting 
ground, and talk to the pupils, and the 
teachers, too, about the work, always em- 
phasizing the advantage of college prep- 
aration for the needs of an advancing pro- 
fession, and for promotion in it. 

The long years of study and hospital 
internship required of the doctor, the long 
legal preparation and stiff bar examina- 
tion of the lawyer can be used by way of 
illustrating professional preparation, our 
own being neither so long nor expensive. 

Explain how their credits can be ar- 
ranged for college and library work as a 
joint course leading to the bachelor of 
arts degree in several of the library 
schools, what foreign languages are ad- 
vised, and what other subjects are most 
useful in library work. These details 
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which are at our tongue’s end, and seem 
so simple we take it for granted everyone 
knows them, are the very things they do 
not know, and need to be told. 

Seli your business, your profession, at 
every turn. There is no “blue sky law” 
to protect the world from the machina- 
tions of the librarian. We must express 
our own belief and enthusiasm by telling 
the reason for the faith within us. So 
talk about library work on every appro- 
priate occasion, to an audience of one, 
or to a larger group. Always give as 
many facts as possible, for definite infor- 
mation is more effectual than high sound- 
ing phrases or sentimental praise. 

Offer apprentice courses to promising 
candidates as an introduction to the work. 
Such courses will show the appeal of the 
library field and will give those entering 
the schools the preliminary vocabulary 
and motions, thus enabling them to start 
their course on a more advanced basis, 
since these elementary things have been 
learned. Make the time of the appren- 
tice worth while both to them and to the 
library, for such a course with its accom- 
panying practical work in the library 
must be reciprocal, else it fails of its ends. 
The old days of the youth apprenticed to 
the apothecary spending months in wash- 
ing bottles without instruction even in 
the best method of doing the job have 
passed forever, even as those of the end- 
less mounting of A. L. A. Booklist slips 
without any explanation of the use and 
value of the list itself. 

Coéperate with any local celebration, 
pageant, exhibition, fair or conference, 
by having the library represented through 
a float in a parade, a scene in a pageant, 
an exhibit at a fair, or a conference, and 
a place on the program. Prove by these 
means that the library is a civic entity. 

Let it be known continually that library 
salaries have passed the low water mark 
of a calling that had to find itself and 
prove its place, and are now on a par 
with those of the teachers, and similar 
workers. Seattle reported an increase in 
salaries from $62,275 in 1910 to $192,740 
in 1920, or 209 per cent. The salaries of 
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the Wisconsin city increased from $3,938 
in 1910 to $11,814 in 1921, or 200 per cent. 
Let it be known also that librarians are 
engaged by the year, paid every month, 
and have vacation on pay. 

Take advantage of the Summer School 
to try out promising candidates. Sum- 
mer school students gain much in a lim- 
ited time, but always on returning to 
work discover the need of further train- 
ing. Summer schools are good “feeders” 
for the regular course. 


What Is There in It for Me? 


If some whom you are trying to per- 
suade ask, as they always do, “what is 
there in it for me,” the answer can be 
given at once, proudly, without any hesi- 
tation—that no profession offers so much 
to its followers as library work, in the 
opportunity for knowledge through con- 
tact with books, periodicals, and news- 
papers while making them serve the 
needs of the peopie; for knowing people 
themselves and the interests of an entire 
community, a minister reaches a limited 
clientele, the teacher’s outreach is cir- 
cumscribed, the doctor and lawyer have 
their restricted circle of patients and 
clients, but everybody can enter the door 
of the library. Local interests and needs, 
the country’s affairs, world events, 
places, and people are a part of the day’s 
work. 

Surely work which offers such daily 
contacts with the things of life, is life it- 
self. In earning a living or entering upon 
a career everyone wants to be sure that 
he is gaining a life. 

There are still other things to be said 
in answer to this question—first it is es- 
sentially delightful as a calling, because 
as one observant trustee remarked, “it is 
not routinized,” meaning, of course, that 
every day presented something new, for 
books and people never make the same 
combinations. There is no sameness to 
library work. Its routine makes new 
permutations, the appeal changes, and 
the outreach widens. 

Second, attendance at state and na- 
tional meetings assures opportunity for 
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travel with companions having the same 
interests. 

Third, the standing of a good librarian 
is assured in any community, as is that 
of any good doctor or lawyer, for the posi- 
tion carries prestige. 

And the best answer of all to “What is 
there in it for me”—is, there is much in 
it for you because there is much in it for 
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others. There is unlimited opportunity 
for service, in making the world of books 
minister to the lives of people. It pro- 
vides the human touch before which all 
else fades. Such service can win for 
those who follow it ably, truly, and whole- 
heartedly, the epithet “a great librarian,” 
and nothing matters in the end save serv- 
ice. 


SOME MATERIAL TO USE IN RECRUITING 


Compiled by Mary Emogene Hazeltine 


When a letter came from the president 
of the Wisconsin Library Association ask- 
ing for a paper on the subject of recruit- 
ing to be presented at the annual meeting, 
the writer thought at once of one of the 
four speeches introduced by Edward Ever- 
ett Hale in his still famous “My double 
and how he undid me,” published orig- 
inally in the Atlantic sixty-two years ago 
(Sept. 1859, v. 4, p. 356-66)—‘“‘There has 
been so much said, and, on the whole, so 
well said, that I will not occupy the time.” 

However, since a command from a pres- 
ident cannot be lightly put aside, the 
foregoing paper was prepared, care being 
taken not to repeat the things that had 
already been “so well said.” In order 
that all readers of the Bulletin may have 
access to some of the shorter articles they 
are reprinted as a whole or in extract, 
while the reference is supplied for longer 
books and articles. Helpful suggestions 
for talks before schools, clubs, and other 
bodies, and arguments to use with parents 
interested in the choice of a profession 
for their maturing children, also with any 
individual seeking information about li- 
brary work, are contained in the follow- 
ing: 

Why Be a Librarian? 


“Librarianship has many attractions 
for those who are interested in education 
outside of the school. On taking up li- 
brarianship one has entered a profession 
which will provide interest and satisfac- 
tion all one’s life. One’s mind is kept 


wide awake and alert. The librarian is 
not confined in her (or his) dealings with 
people to merely one class, one sex, or one 
age, but meets and serves the whole com- 
munity. Then too the librarian meets 
people in the most delightful way— 
through their reading—meets them in 
their earnest moods, and at their best. 
The librarian is not limited to certain 
subjects or lines of thought, for the whole 
world of ideas is on the book shelf at her 
hands. 

“Each day in a library is interesting. 
Librarians are in touch with every great 
world-wide movement. The outlook on 
life is broadened, interest in every sort 
of thing in life increased and life is made 
richer and fuller on account of the con- 
tact with people and books.”—Bulletin of 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary. 


A leaflet “Are you seeking a vocation?” 
prepared by the Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh, is in the form of question and 
answer. 

Why should I choose library work for 
a profession? 

Because it offers: an opportunity for 
service to the community; continual op- 
portunity for individual development; 
congenial surroundings and social con- 
tact; a choice of work not limited geog- 
raphically; opportunity for rapid advance- 
ment and salaries commensurate with 
service rendered. 
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What are some of the opportunities 
open to me in library work? 

There is a wide choice of positions in: 
public library work, as head librarian, 
children’s librarian, cataloguer, reference 
librarian, assistant; school library work, 
in elementary, high, and normal school 
libraries and in college libraries; busi- 
ness libraries in financial, commercial and 
industrial institutions, where librarians 
possessing technical training are particu- 
larly in demand; museum, art, law, civic, 
and other libraries devoted to special col- 
lections; state libraries, including com- 
mission work, traveling libraries and ex- 
tension deparfments; governmental li- 
braries, as cataloguers, indexers, bibliog- 
raphers, and librarians in the depart- 
ments of the army and navy. 

New openings are occurring every day 
owing to the growth of library work in 
business, social, and educational organ- 
izations. 

What salary shall I probably receive? 

Your salary will depend upon your edu- 
cational qualifications, experience and 
ability. The average range of salaries is 
from $900 to $2,500 a year. 

What preparation do I need for library 
work? 

The best preparation is a college course 
or its equivalent, followed by library 
training. Literary appreciation, love of 
reading, social experience, travel and the 
ability to be “a good mixer” are valuable 
assets. 

Where may I obtain library training? 

From any one of the library schools 
forming the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools. 


How Library Workers Are Trained 

“How are library workers selected? 
How are they trained? What are the pos- 
sibilities of the work? 

“These are questions which occur not 
only to young women who look toward 
library work as a possible means of live- 
lihood, but to numbers of persons who 
come in contact with public libraries 
however indirectly. 

“The answers briefly are that library 
workers are selected on the strength of a 
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combination of industry, intelligence and 
temperamental fitness for the peculiar 
work and that they are given a thorough 
and careful training that serves the 
double purpose of equipping them for 
their task and of affording them ample 
opportunity to decide whether they will 
feel in harmony with the work.”— 
Library Service, Detroit. 


“The Library School is a professional 
school offering. opportunity for educa- 
tion in librarianship. 

“Being an educational institution, the 
library should not be entrusted to per- 
sons of merely elementary acquire- 
ments.”—Bulletin of the University of 
Washington. 


A compact statement of the varied ap- 
peals of librarianship has been issued as 
a folder by the Library School of West- 
ern Reserve with the caption “Bringing 
books and people together; a worth-while 
vocation.” 

“Librarianship is an occupation for 
both brain and hands. It naturally ap- 
peals to those who care for books, as 
the immediate task is to bring books and 
people together; one of its special 
phases is to make books of practical ser- 
vice to workers both individually and 
in their business or profession. Books 
are tools. How may they be used to 
make one more efficient and to make 
one’s work more successful? The public 
Hbraries try to answer this question. 

“It is a modern idea that persons shall 
be definitely trained in the art of bring- 
ing books and people together, in a sym- 
pathetic way. Active library service 
means this,—alert human interest in men 
and in books; and American librarianship 
is committed to the task of attempting 
to bring “the right book to the right per- 
son at the right time.” This is the slo- 
gan of library service. 

“Public libraries are tax-supported in- 
stitutions, provided by the people them- 
selves to serve all the interests of the 
community. It is the librarian’s task to 
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see that this is done. Librarianship 
means placing the emphasis on the per- 
sonal service of making the right books 
easily available when wanted and of 
bringing to the indifferent or uninform- 
ed person the message that there is a 
book for him on any subject in which he 
is interested, or about which he would 
like information. 


“The old idea that a handsome build- 
ing filled with books constituted a library 
has been replaced by the present day 
conception, that the active service of in- 
telligent enthusistic librarians in bring- 
ing the books to the people constitutes 
75 per cent. of the true worth of a mod- 
ern public library. All phases of indus- 
try, crafts, and mechanic arts and every 
interest that relates to human welfare, 
each has its own literature and its own 
outlook. This should be made easily 
available to all the workers with hand 
and brain, in shop, in factory, in store, 
in office, and in class and lecture room. 


“Librarianship is attractive because it 
is a constant stimulus and incentive to 
personal endeavor and self-education and 
brings one in contact with the world’s 
thinkers and workers. From the ethical 
standpoint the appeal is strong in the 
opportunity that opens up a world of am- 
bition and endeavor, through the stimu- 
lus of the printed page, to those who 
have not had opportunity for college or 
university training. 


“Inside the library the occupations of 
a library worker are varied. The books 
must be selected and purchased, arrang- 
ed and handled so that their contents may 
be quickly available. It is, therefore, 
necessary that certain technical processes 
shall be carried on which will reveal] the 
contents of the books. Technical opera- 
tions such as Classification (arranging 
the books according to the subject of 
which they treat), Cataloging, which re- 
quires detailed entries (upon cards) of 
the information relating to authors and 
the contents of the book, and other spe- 
cific records must be made, involving a 
knowledge of the books themselves. 
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“Accuracy and painstaking care are 
fundamental in this work. Those who use 
a ecard catalog seek exact information; 
entries in the catalog must be absolutely 
correct, or they are of no value to the 
reader who is seeking definite and author- 
itative sources. This work has an appeal 
for those who have background of infor- 
mation, an analytical mind, and the nec- 
essary foundation of a good general edu- 
cation, which should be based on college 
or university training, if possible. 


“Reference work, seeking comprehens- 
ive information to answer the many ques- 
tions constantly arising as to facts; and 
bibliography in its many practical appli- 
cations to daily inquiries, are important 
parts of the librarian’s daily task. Ob- 
viously one must be frained in these 
technical processes, and library schools 
exist for this purpose. 


“Throughout the country men and wo- 
men are occupying library positions of 
responsibility and prominence who have 
been trained in library schools. 


“From the standpoint of executive abil- 
ity the appeal of the library is attractive. 
The fact that there is a business admin- 
istration behind the service of books 
which libraries render is often overlook- 
ed. A library system in a city involves 
the conduct of a delicate and inter-re- 
lated organization which seeks to give 
adequate book service throughout the en- 
tire city, through the schools, branch 
libraries, delivery stations, and the many 
centers that might naturally provide ac- 
cess to books. The organization and 
management of such a series of centers 
means a staff of skilled workers under 
proper organization and a constant and 
alert relationship with all interests of a 
city. 

“In a similar way administrative ability 
is needed in the management of college or 
university libraries, while the recent de- 
velopment of special libraries, in connec- 
tion with business, banking, corporations, 
manufacture, and research, open up an 
almost limitless field of opportunity for 
the trained library worker. 
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“Another specialized field of library 
service is library work with children, 
which requires certain definite personal 
qualifications as well as general and 
special training; to direct the recrea- 
tional and reference reading of children, 
to stimulate interest by means of story 
telling and to know something of the so- 
cial influence in child life all require 
study and preparation. There is also the 
large and important fleld of school H- 
braries, including grade, Junior and 
Senior High School libraries, which opens 
up an important educationa! work. 

“Aside from all these, and as the stim- 
ulating and broadening of it all, is the 
great fleld of books that makes for cul- 
ture, personal growth, and development. 
The field invites those who have good 
education, high ideals, personal initiative, 
and executive ability. 

“America has led in developing this 
great institution for popular education, 
—the free public library. In a democracy 
it is logical that equality of opportunity 
should mean this opportunity for self- 
education through books. America also 
leads in recognizing the necessity for 
training for library service,—henrce li- 
brary schools have existed in this coun- 
try for many years.” 


Books and Aids for Recruiting 


An address actually used in recruiting 
for library service is given in Public 
Libraries, March, 1921, entitled “I make 
a bid,” by Annie A. Pollard of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Public Library. 


The report of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Recruiting for Library Service, Judson 


T. Jennings, chairman, will be found in. 


the Annual Reports of the A. L. A. con- 
ference at Swampscott, 1921. This report 
offers many suggestions as to ways and 
means of recruiting. A summary of the 
report is given in Library Journal, August 
1921, p. 646-47. 


Careers for Women, edited by Catherine 
Filene, Houghton, 1920, $4.00 (Bulletin, 
Feb.-Mar. 1921, p. 51) includes library 
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work among the interesting careers now 
open to women. The children’s librarian 
and the industrial librarian are both de- 
scribed. Opportunity in the public library 
is also outlined in a chapter on “the li- 
brarian,” by June R. Donneily, director 
of the School of Library Science at Sim- 
mons College. This chapter, “Library 
work: an opportunity for college women” 
was reprinted by the American Library 
Association and can be obtained in inex- 
pensive booklet form for recruiting pur- 
poses. There are good bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter. 


The profession has been recognized by 
one publisher in planning a “training 
series”—“Training for Librarianship, by 
J. H. Friedel, Lippincott, 1921, $1.75. We 
quote from the introductory note by Carl 
H. Milam, Secretary of the A. L. A., con- 
cerning it: 

“This book is written by one who knows 
of the opportunities for library development 
and who realizes the necessity for more 
library workers. It describes the different 
kinds of libraries from the standpoint of the 
prospective librarian, giving facts that will 
be useful to anyone who contemplates enter- 
ing this profession. So far as I know, it is 
the only book which treats librarianship 
from this standpoint. * * * * But it may be 
hoped that it will reach theusands of young 
men and women, and that through it many 
of them will be induced to choose librarian- 
ship as a profession—a profession that com- 
bines business, scholarship, education and 
social service; a profession which pays a 
living wage and offers an opportunity for real 
service.” 


Books and a Vocation, a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, is distributed by,. Ernest 
J. Reese, New York Public Library School. 


Opportunity for College Women in 
Library Work 


Reprints of an article prepared by Miss 
Hazeltine for The Bookman, February, 
1916, and reprinted in the Wisconsin Bul- 
letin, July 1916, can be supplied to Iil- 
brarians in the state. The concluding 
paragraph sums up the matter: 

“The field for women in library work 
is wide, the opportunity for personal 
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growth and professional advancement al- 
most unlimited. The demand for trained 
workers is yet, and will continue to be, 
far greater than the supply. The wonder 
is that this field has not been discovered 
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by more women, for it embraces not alone 
books and methods, but business, and so- 
cial work, and people, and human inter- 
ests. To enter it means a larger vision 
for the world, a daily joy in the doing.” 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The instruction in story telling and 
book selection for children, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Muriel Sampson Jordan, 
began the middle of October to continue 
through the first semester, the administra- 
tive work for children running parallel 
with the general administrative course in 
the spring quarter. 

Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen of Chicago spent 
two days, November 11 and 12, at the 
School, giving lectures on story telling 
and conducting a practice period. Her 
lectures are so sound and so logical, so 
definite, and withal so sincere and thor- 
oughly artistic, that great good results 
from her work. Her coming is always 
anticipated and long remembered by every 
student. Through her own example in 
telling stories they learn to use only the 
best version of the best stories, whether 
folk tales, fairy stories, myths, or hero 
stories, and never to compromise with the 
mediocre. Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen holds 
her own work to so high a standard that 
she is an inspiration to all who study with 
her. 

The following lectures have been on the 
schedule since the last report, each re- 
lating to the development of a regular 
course or having a special place in the 
scheme of training for public service. 

Historical source material, by Dr. Jo- 
seph Schafer, Secretary, Wisconsin His- 
torical Society. 

How history is written, by Prof. F. L. 
Paxson, Department of History. 

Evaluation of books in American his- 
tory, by Prof. C. R. Fish, Department of 
history. 


Parliamentary drill, two appointments, 
Prof. F. H. MacGregor, Department of 
Political Science. 

Children’s Book Week was observed at 
a round table in which both faculty and 
students participated. Nora Beust, class 
of 1913, who is on leave of absence from 
her work as children’s librarian in the 
La Crosse Public Library to complete the 
work for her degree in the University, 
opened the discussion with an excellent 
account of the successful coéperation be- 
tween the library and bookstores in La 
Crosse for the observance of this week. 
Four members of the class added the testi- 
mony of their experience, and Miss Reely 
spoke at some length on the marked im- 
provement in the reviewing of children’s 
books, quoting examples. A special ex- 
hibition of books had been placed on view 
in the foyer and gallery, with special 
posters to designate the different groups. 
The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls, 1921, 
and other pamphlet and broadside liter- 
ature regarding the best methods of ob- 


~ serving the week, were given to each 


member of the class. 


School Notes 


Following Professor MacGregor’s lec- 
ture and practice in parliamentary drill, 
the class organized for the year, electing 
the following officers: 

President, Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas, 
Michigan. 

Vice President and Keeper of the Log, 
Grace A. Johnson, New York. 

Secretary, Dorothy R. Furbish, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Treasurer, Harriet VanBuren, Kansas. 

At the tea given in honor of Mrs. 
Thorne-Thomsen there was an informal 
program, children’s poetry being read by 
Miss Turvill, Miss Daland, and several of 
the students, including a group of Scan- 
dinavian poems by Miss Bjerknes of Nor- 
way. Exceeding good fellowship pre- 
vailed. 

Memories of the day at Deviil’s Lake 
were revived when the many kodak views 
began to appear on the foyer bulletin 
board. The desire for souvenirs of this 
happy time with its familiar faces and 
scenes brought large orders for memor- 
abilia, 


Many friends will ve saddened to learn 
of the death of Mrs. Annie Hall Curtiss, 
mother of Lucy M. Curtiss of the Li- 
brary School staff. The phrase, many 
friends, is used wittingly, for it is true 
that through her daughter, who has been 
connected with the Library Commission 
since the early summer schools in 1896 
and 1897, Mrs. Curtiss had a wide ac- 
quaintance not only among the librarians 
of Wisconsin, but those who came from 
other states, either as instructors or stu- 
dents. Because of her personal interest 
in them, they went freely and frequently 
to her home where they were always wel- 
come. It is only within a year or two, 
owing to failing strength, that she has not 
been able to keep closely in touch with 
the life of the school. 

Mrs. Curtiss was born in Staffordshire, 
Engiand, coming to America with her 
family at an early age, but all realize that 
throughout her life she kept her English 
sturdiness, uncompromising standards of 
right, and an independence of judgment 
that made her indeed a valuable friend 
and adviser. She showed also through- 
out her life the effect of ber English cul- 
ture, for she was always in the midst of 
our strenuous life that rare and loveiy 
personality—a gentlewoman. 

It is fitting that she should have passed 
into life eternal on Armistice Day, for 
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with her indomitable will, she kept about 
her accustomed duties until within a few 
days of November 11. She was in her 
accustomed seat at church so late as Oc- 
tober 23, and only a day of victory called 
her home. 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Josephine Voss Shealy, 1907, is 
assistant in the Agricultural Library, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Theodora R. Brewett, 1908, has 
resigned as librarian of the Alhambra 
(Cal.) Public Library to become assistant 
librarian of the Long Beach (Cal.) Public 
Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray D. Welch (Flor- 
ence Fisher, 1913) announce the birth of 
a son on October 25. 

Laura wuuttrell, 1913, is a student in the 
University of Tennessee. 

Lottie N. Ingram, 1914, is librarian for 
the Abbott Laboratories, 4753 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Summer (Alma P. 
Brunsell, 1915) announce the birth of a 
second son on November 8. 

Winifred Lewis, 1919, has assumed 
charge of the Chisholm (Minn.) High 
School Library. 


Summer School 


Della Ellinwood, 1901, for some years 
librarian of the Marshfield Public Library, 
died October 19 at Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, where she was engaged in library 
work. 

Abigail D. Lyon, 1916, has accepted a 
position on the staff of the Davenport 
(Iowa) Public Library. 

Margaret J. Mueller, 1916, is attending 
the Moravian College for Women at Beth- 
lehem, Pa, 

Edna C. Shepard, 1916, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Fond 
du Lac Public Library. 

Margaret Doran, 1921, is assistant in 
the Oshkosh State Normal School Li- 
brary. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


One member of the staff of the Milwaukee Public Library has been designated as 


reporter of local library news. 


The editor suggests that this plan might be adopted 


in other libraries and if the librarian is too busy to send items, one of the assistants 
or perhaps one of the trustees might be assigned the duty. Send news items to the 
editor in care of the Library School, 206 N. Carroll Street, Madison. 


Children’s Book Week 


The Bulletin goes to press too early to 
contain reports on the observation of 
Children’s Book Week. Clippings from 
the state papers are indicative of wide 
spread interest and the Library Commis- 
sion has received many requests for sug- 
gestions and special collections of books. 
The staff of Menasha Public Library de- 
cided to hold its observance two weeks 
earlier. Attention was called to the dis- 
play by colored slides at the movies and 
advertisements in the newspaper. On 
the day before it opened, space the full 
width of one sheet of the newspaper was 
devoted to an announcement in conspicu- 
ous lettering. 


County Library Progress 


Agitation for county library service has 
been started, according to newspaper re- 
ports in the following counties: Fond 
du Lac, La Crosse, Manitowoc, Marathon, 
Oshkosh, Outagamie, Racine, Sauk and 
Sheboygan. 

La Crosse County. The County Com- 
munity Council considered the subject of 
county-wide library service at one of its 
noon luncheons in November. The sec- 
retary of Library Commission was pres- 
ent by invitation to speak on the sub- 
ject. 

Marinette County. Contributions for 
the county traveling library ’bus are ar- 
riving. The Larrabee school in the town 
of Dunbar has the distinction of making 
the first, $32. 

Sauk County. The Sauk County Travel- 
ing Library board invited the secretary 
of the Library Commission to attend its 
annual meeting and explain the work- 
ings of the new law. Mr. Lester quoted 


figures to show thaat the sum of $8,000 
anuually is being expended by cities and 
villages in providing libraries to 12,000 
of the county’s population, but that only 
$250 is voted by the county board for the 
remaining 20,000 inhabitants. 


General News Notes 


Appleton. An unusual gain was report- 
ed in circulation for October. Records 
for last year were exceeded by 2,216. 


Ashland. Library hours have been ex- 
tended, adding another in the afternoon. 


Burlington. The business men in pre- 
paring a folder entitled “A City to be 
proud of”, have included the public 
library in the advantages that Burling- 
ton has. Circulation of books in Septem- 
ber was 41 per cent above that of the cor- 
responding month last year and for Oc- 
tober it was 55 per cent. 


Chippewa Falls. A 41 per cent increase 
occurred in the library’s circulation for 
October. 


Elkhorn. The residence of Mrs. Belle 
Mallory and its furnishings have been 
sold. The proceeds, $5,762, go into the 
fund bequeathed for a library building. 

Hurley. A new collection of books in 
Italian has been received at the library. 
They were sent from the Italian consular 
agency in Milwaukee. A _ coffee was 
given in October for the benefit of the 
library by the W. C. T. U. 

Menasha. The gain in circulation for 
October was 1,178. 

Madison. The library reports a 32 per 
cent increase in circulation for October 
compared with the same month in 1916. 

Medford. The Woman’s Alliance gave 
sixty-five dollars to the library last sum- 
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mer. The money was raised by selling 
season tickets to a series of motion pic- 
ture entertainments. The films and 
slides were rented from the Visual Intruc- 
tion Bureau of the University Extension 
Division. There were seven entertain- 
ments in series. The manager of the Cozy 
Theatre helped in every way that he 
could, simply charging for electric cur- 
rent, music, and express. He has offer- 
ed to secure a series of pictures for the 
club this year, feeling that the club can 
attract audiences for a higher class of 
pictures than he can, working alone. 

Milwaukee. New members of the staff 
of the public library this fall include 
Jessie B. Weston, University of Illinois 
Library School, B. L. S., ’17, recently 
librarian of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; Clara Louise Chamberlin and Anne 
Robertson, Wisconsin Library School, ’21; 
Antoinette Quinn, Pratt Institute Library 
School, ’21; Claire E. Shadall, Wisconsin, 
715, from the Public Library, Portland, 
Ore.; Louise Schoenleber, Wisconsin, ’15, 
and Helen Apple, both formerly members 
of the Milwaukee Public Library staff; 
and Catherine Oppel, Wisconsin Summer 
Library course, ’21. 

Speakers at the weekly staff luncheons 
this fall have included Mrs. May Lamber- 
ton Becker, editor of the “Reader’s Guide” 
department, Literary Review of the New 
York Evening Post, on September 26th, 
Mr. Carl B. Roden, librarian, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, on October 20th, and Mr. 
Charles D. Stewart, author of The Fugi- 
tive Blacksmith, ete., on October 27. 

These luncheons are prepared by a com- 
mittee of the staff and served in the staff 
rooms of the public library. As many as 
can be spared from duty attend, the num- 
ber varying from thirty to fifty, including 
guests. When outside speakers are not 
invited, a short program is given by mem- 
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bers of the staff, consisting of notes on 
hew books, papers on timely topics, or 
readings from authors of special interest. 
These meetings have been of much value 
to the staff in promoting acquaintances 
and esprit de corps, as well as in stimulat- 
ing an interest in things literary. 

Circulation in October showed an in- 
crease of 39 per cent compared with the 
same month last year. 


Randolph. A tag day was held Satur- 
day, November 12, for the benefit of the 
library. The board appointed six young 
ladies, each to choose another to work 
with her. A box of candy was offered as 
a reward to the team that brought in the 
largest amount, thus affording quite a bit 
of friendly strife. $140.60 was raised. 
The two clubs in the village have prom- 
ised to help raise funds and the village 
board has agreed to an increase in the 
appropriation. 


Stone Lake. An autumn sccial, ar- 
ranged for by the Stone Lake Public Li- 
brary Board, and held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Levake, October 22, 
was considered a success both financially 
and socially. Hot biscuits and honey, 
doughnuts, cheese and coffee were served 
from four until eight. The sum of $36.10 
was cleared which will be used for the 
maintenance of the library. 

A gift of books valued at $50 was re- 
cently received by the library from 
George M. Dunham, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
People of the community appreciate Mr. 
Dunham’s kindness in sending this gift, 
freight prepaid. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Circulation records 
showed an increase in September of more 
than 1,000 over last year. For Octoter 
the gain was over 1,500. The city coun- 
cil has raised the library’s appropriation 
to $4,000, an increase of $1,000. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Journalism 


Hyde, G. M. Handbook for newspaper 
workers. 1921. 226p. Appleton. $2.70 


Intended as a desk book for newspaper 
workers. Covers grammar, punctuation, 
words to be avoided, proofreading, headlines, 
type, etc. The material is presented in out- 
line form with sections numbered and index- 
ed for ready reference. Biblography, 4p. Au- 
thor is associate professor of journalism, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Social and Economic Problems 


Bruce, A. A. Non-partisan league. 1921. 
284p. Macmillan. $3. 329 


An account of the nonpartisan movement 
in North Dakota from a critical viewpoint 
by a professor of Law in the University of 
Minnesota. He argues against the feasibility 
of the league program, which he identifies 
with Socialism. The opposite view, favorable 
to the league, was taken by Gaston (Bulletin 
June, 1920) and Russell (Bulletin, Dec, 1920) 

See Booklist 18:38 Nov. ’21. 


Burr, Walter. Rural organization. 1921. 
250p. Macmillan $2.25. 630.1 


Treats the rural community as an economic 
and social unit. Shows the interrelation be- 
tween such economic functions as production 
and marketing and the social functions, edu- 
eation, sanitation, recreation, etc. In text 
book form, with questions and research prob- 
lems. No index. Author is professor of So- 
ciology, New York State Agricultural col- 


lege. 


Gardner, A. G The Anglo-American fu- 
ture. 1921. l11llp. Seltzer $1.50. 327 


This is the English counterpart of Owen 
Wister’s A straight deal, or the ancient 
grudge, and is written in the interest of 
Anglo-American amity. Takes account of 
the unsettled Irish question as one of the 
causes of ill feeling. 


Roe, F. W. The social philosophy of 
Carlyle and Ruskin. 1921. 335p. 
Harcourt $3. 330 


May interest two classes of readers, first 
those who approach it from the literary side, 
and second students of English social condi- 
tions in the nineteenth century. Shows also 
that much of the thought of these two writ- 
ers is applicable today. Probably for the 


larger library. Author is Junior dean and 
assistant professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Tannenbaum, Frank. The labor move- 
ment. 1921. 259p. Putnam $2. 331 


An interesting exposition of the labor 
movement, treating the subject under three 
heads: Causes, Methods and Consequences. 
Valuable chapters on the relation between 
labor and education. No index. 


Veblen, Thorstein. The engineers and 
the price system. 1921. 169p. Hue- 
bsch $1.50. 338 


May make an appeal in industrial centers 
where the report of the National council of 
engineers (Mr. Hoover’s committee) on in- 
dustrial waste has attracted attention. Com- 
posed of papers that appeared in the Dial 
in 1919, but since they were concerned with 
fundamental matters is not out of date. The 
author took the coming of the present busi- 
ness depression for granted, . 


Education 


Wells, Margaret E. A project curricu- 
lum. 1921. 338p. Lippincott $2. 371 


Section 1, a little less than half the book, 
describes a project worked out for the lower 
grades in the State normal school at Tren- 
ton, N. J. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of this experiment and 
the principles underlying the project idea. 
Index. 


Nature Essays 


Robinson, R. E. Silver flelds. 1921. 261p. 
Houghton $1.75. 504 
Outdoor sketches by a- “farmer sportsman”. 
The first is a description of winter land- 
scapes. Other titles are: Fox hunting in 
New England; Trapping up Little Otter; The 
country doctor; New England fences; Hunt- 
ing the honey bee. 


Hygiene 


Ten talks to girls on 
health. 1921. 99p. Womans press 
bds. $1. 613 


A book for club leaders, with suggestive 
talks, each preceded by an outline, on such 
subjects as teeth, food, exercise, care of the 
feet and proper footwear, drugs, love and 
health. Bibliography, 1%4p. 


Rucker, Augusta. 
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Games, Parties and Entertainments 
Braddy, Nella. Young folks encyclopedia 
of etiquette. 1921. 219p. illus. Double- 
day $1.50. 395 


Notes on social usage and personal con- 
duct. About half the book is given up to 
suggestions for parties and other entertain- 
ments. 

See Booklist 17:307 May ’21. 


Draper, G. O. School, church and home 
games. 1921. 148p. Ass’n press. 
793 
A collection of games selected from ma- 
terial contributed by Y. M. C. A. physical di- 
rectors, playground directors, and others. Au- 
thor is connected with the county work de- 
partment of the International committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. 


Producing amateur enter- 
tainments. 1921. 266p. Dutton. 
$2.50. 793 

Suggests ideas for stunts, song specialties, 
musical numbers, minstrel shows, etc. Is 
concerned only with the “lighter moments”. 

Specific directions and good illustrations. Lists 

“Sources of help and information”. Index. 

See Booklist 18:10 Oct. 21. 


Ferris, Helen. 


McFee, Inez N., comp. The year’s enter- 
tainments. 364p. illus. F. A. Owen 
pub. co. Dansville, Ill. 808.8 

“A collection of recitations, dialogues, 
songs, exercises, etc., arranged as problems 
for special days and occasions, providing for 
each month of the school year.” (Subtitle) 

Will provide usable material for school en- 

tertainments. Unattractive make-up. 

Strouse, A. H. Ideas for children’s par- 
ties. 1921. A. H. Strouse pub. co. 
Berwyn, Ill. pa. 60c. 793 

Will suggest many new ideas for home, 
school or church parties. Gives complete 
plans, covering invitations, decorations, 
games and refreshments, Recipes at the end. 


Architecture 


Outwater, H. G. Designs for American 

homes. 1921. 1138p. Dodd bds. $2. 

728 

A collection of house plans, many of which 

have appeared in Good Housekeeping, the 

New York Evening Post and other periodi- 
cals. Illustrated with fifty sets of plans. 
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Music 

McSpadden, J. W. Opera synopses. 3d 
ed. 1921. 340p. illus. Crowell $3. 
782 
In this new edition the contents have been 
entirely rearranged to follow an alphabetical 
order by composers. A biographical sketch 
of each composer precedes the synopses of 
his works. An index supplies the key to the 
operas. Contains in all 66 composers and 

143 operas. 


Pollitt, A. W. The enjoyment of music. 
1921. 117p. Doran $1.75. 780 
Any one who wishes to listen a little more 
intelligently to music will find this book use- 
ful. After some chapters on music and its 
history, on listening, etc., gives very briefly 
an explanation of the various forms, such as 
fugue, sonata, symphony, etc, Less elementary 
than Seymour: What music can do for you 
(Bulletin July °21). Author is lecturer in 
music, University of Liverpool. 


Literature 


Crothers, S. M. Emerson, how to know 
him. 1921. 234p. Bobbs $2. 

814 or 824 

Crothers and Emerson are a’ happy com- 

bination and this book will undoubtedly 

awaken a new interest in Emerson’s writings. 

Mr. Crothers has treated Emerson “as a con- 

temporary”, believing that “his thought is as 

pertinent to the twentieth century as to the 

nineteenth.” The result is one of the most 
successful volumes in this series, 


Lucas, E. V. Roving East and roving 
West. 1921. 223p. $2 824 


Brief sketches giving an Englishman's 
impressions of travel in India, Japan and the 
United States. He makes special note of the 
art treasures in this country. Informal and 
often entertaining but both slight and ex- 
pensive for the small library. 


Manley, J. M. and Rickert, Edith. Con- 
temporary British literature. 1921. 
196p. Harcourt $1.25. 820.8 

Useful handbook for study clubs, consist- 

ing of bibliographies and study outlines for 
modern British authors. For each there is a 
brief biographical sketch, suggestions for 
reading, bibliography and _ references to 
studies and reviews. Alphabetical arrange- 
ment. Classified indexes, including one with 
authors grouped according to subject matter 
and local color. 
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Nicholson, Meredith, The man in the 
street. 1921. 27lp. Scribner $2. 
814 or 824 


Essays reprinted from Scribner’s, Atlantic, 
etc. Opens with a defense of Main street, 
entitled Let Main street alone, reprinted from 
the New York Evening Post. 


Pence, Raymond W. A manual of the 
mechanics of writing. 1921. 211p. 
Macmillan $1.25. 808 


A manual based on the prevailing practices 
of leading American publishing houses. Less 
conservative in matters of punctuation, etc., 
than Woolley and other older authorities. 
Useful for reference. Contains chapter on 
Bibliographical details. Has detailed outline 
of contents, descriptive bibliography and in- 
dex. 


Smith, C. Alphonso. Poe, how to know 
him. 1921. 350p. Bobbs $2. 

811 or 821 

Aims to correct the prevailing idea of Poe 

as “exotic, un-American and semi-insane,” 

author of The raven and a few detective 

stories and to portray him as a man of di- 

verse interests. His contribution to criticism 

is stressed, with quotations from his critical 
writings. Index. 


Some Poetry Anthologies 
Metcalf, J. C. & Wilson, J. S., comp. The 
enchanted years. 1921. 157p. Har- 
court $1.50. 821.8 
Attractive anthology of verse, consisting 
of poems dedicated by poets of Great Britain 
and America to the University of Virginia on 
the occasion of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary. Contains a number of beautiful nature 
poems. 


Smith, J. C., comp. A book of verses 
from Langland to Kipling. 1921. 298p. 
Oxford. bds $1.60. 821.8 

Compiled as a supplement to the Golden 
treasury, including chiefly non lyrical poems. 

A delightful collection, illustrating the de- 

velopment of English poetry. Attractively 

printed but binding is unfortunately not dur- 
able. 


Untermeyer, Louis, comp. Modern Ameri- 
can poetry. New ed. 1921. 406p. 
Harcourt $2. 811.08 or 821.8 


A revised and enlarged edition. “Eighteen 
more poets are represented. The 
preface which traces poetical development 
since Whitman, is much more extensive.” 
(Booklist) 

See Booklist 18:60 Nov. °21. 
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Drama 

Bibliography 
Plays for amateurs; a selected list. 1921. 
24p. Wilson pa. 60c. 808.2 
A list prepared by the Little theatre de- 
partment of the New York drama league. 
Lists One-act plays for men and women, 
Plays for men, Plays for women, Long plays, 
with annotations. Plays suitable for high 

schools are starred. 
See Booklist 18:36 Nov. ’21. 


History 

Brawley, Benjamin. A short history of 
the English drama. 1921. 260p $1.50. 
822.9 
History of the English drama, going back 
to its origins in the miracle plays and com- 
ing down to contemporary dramatists. Neces- 
sarily very much compressed, but useful as a 

reference work. 


Stagecraft 
Stratton, Clarence. Producing in little 
theaters. 1921. 258p. illus. Holt, 
$2.90. . 793 


Valuable book for amateur groups that 
take their work seriously. Chapters on Or- 
ganizing an amateur group, Choosing the 
play, Some specimen programs, Artistic 
amateur settings, etc. Lists two hundred 


plays suitable for amateurs. Good illustra- 
tions and index, 

Plays 
Clark, Barrett H., ed. Representative 


one-act plays by British and Irish 
authors. 1921. 477p. Little $3. 808.2 
Twenty-one plays, including examples 
from Pinero, Jones, Oscar Wilde, Alfred 
Sutro, of the older dramatists, and from re- 
cent writers: The land of heart’s desire, by 
Yeats; Riders to the sea, by Synge; Spread- 
ing the news, by Lady Gregory; The golden 
door, by Lord Dunsany, and others, Bibli- 
ographical notes. (5p.) 


Cook, George Cram and Shay, Frank. Pro- 
vincetown plays. 1921. 272p. Ste 
wart & Kidd $2.50. 812.08 or 822.8 

Ten plays showing the range of the Pro- 
vincetown productions, including realistic 
drama, fantasy and burlesque. On the whole 
rather sophisticated for the small library. 

See Booklist 18:12 Oct. ’21. 

Gale, Zona. Miss Lulu Bett. 1921. 1838p. 
Appleton $1.75. 

A dramatization of Miss Gale’s novel. Two 
alternative endings are given, first the one 
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which proved successful on the stage, and 
second the rejected version in which the 
original lines of the story were followed. The 
play was awarded the thousand dollar Pulit- 
zer drama prize for 1921. 


Six short plays. 1921. 
822 


Contents: The first and the last; The 
little man; Hall-marked; Defeat; The sun; 
Punch and go. Interesting to read but not 
Galsworthy at his best. 


Smith, A. M. Short plays by representa- 
tive authors. 1921. 318p. $1.80 808.2 
Contents: The Hraun farm, by Johann 
Sigurjonsson: The merry, merry cuckoo, by 
Jeannette Marks: The locked chest, by Mase- 
field; The post office, by Tagore; Six who 
pass while the lentils boil, by Stuart Walker; 
The silver lining, by Constance Mackay; By 
ourselves, by Ludwig Fulda; The rider of 
dreams, by Ridgely Torrence; Spreading the 
news, by Lady Gregory; The swan song, by 
Tchekoff, The man on the kerb, by Alfred 
Sutro; The shadowed star, by Mary Mac- 
millan. 


Galsworthy, John. 
142p. Scribner. 


Biography 
London, Charmian. Book of Jack Lon- 


don. 1921. 2v. illus. Century $10. 
921 
The life of Jack London written by his 


wife is a frankly revealing study in which 
none of the ugly elements, of the kind pic- 
tured by himself in John Barleycorn, are 
glossed over. Will make a strong appeal from 
the side of adventure. Many illustrations. 


History 

the 
illus. 
973.8 


history of 
588p. 


Recent 


1921. 


Paxson. F. L. 
United States. 
Houghton $5. 

Covers the years 1877 to 1920, beginning 
with the inauguration of Hayes. The author 
characterizes the period as the age of Roose- 
velt, feeling that he, more than any other 

American, personified his generation. Treats 

of practicaily the same period as Professor 

Paxson’s The New Nation, but in fuller de- 

tail. Bibliographical notes at chapter ends, 


six maps and good index. 


Wells, H. G. 
ed. 1921. 
Has been shortened by 
and to some extent revised. The abridgment 
has not detracted from its value and the 
eorrections have doubtless improved it. 
together the edition is a boon for the library 
that could not afford the two volume work. 
Contains many but not all of the original 


The outline of history. New 
1171p. Macmillan $5. 909 


about 150 pages 
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illustrations. In spite of its many pages is 


not unwieldy. 


Local History 
Cole, H. E. Baraboo, Dells and Devil’s 
lake region. New ed. 1921. 95p. 
illus. Baraboo News Pub. Co. pa. 50c. 
917.75 

Devoted to the scenery, archeology, geo- 
logy, Indian legends and local history of this 
interesting region. Illustrations from photo- 
graphs, with maps, several showing automo- 
bile roads. A number of routes for tourists 
are outlined. Author is a recognized author- 
ity on the geology and history of this part of 
the state. 

Fiction 
English Novels 
Jones, E. B. C. Quiet interior. 
285p. Boni. $2. 

Well-told story of the love of two sisters 
for the same man. Good character drawing. 
Vill appeal to those who like Trollope and 
Archibald Marshall. 


Philipotts, Eden. Orphan Dinah. 
4383p. Macmillan. 

Characteristic Dartmoor novel, rich in de- 
scriptions of the country and of quaint rural 
characters. The plot centers about the love 
of two young people who are barred from 
legal marriage and who quietly decide to go 
to Australia where they may spend their 
lives together. 

See Booklist 18:17 Oct. ’21. 

Snaith, J. ©. The council of seven. 1921. 
345p. Appleton $2. 

Story of English politics and international 
intrigue, with a setting some time in the 
near future. Not at all like the author’s 
other novels and will appeal to a different 
audience, 


1921. 


1921. 


Interesting American Novels 


Bower, B. M. Casey Ryan. 1921. 242p. 


Little $1.75. 

Has all of the characteristics of the au- 
thor’s earlier western novels, including much 
good-natured fun. 

See Booklist 18:53 Nov, ’21. 


Ferber, Edna. The giris. 
Doubleday $1.75. 

Interesting study of three generations of 
women, all spinsters. The oldest lost her 
lover in the civil war, the youngest is bereft 
by the world war. Between these two is 
Lottie who, after a life of repression in her 
mother’s house, goes to France as a war 
worker, has a brief love affair and returns 


1921. 3774p. 
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with a baby. Interesting for its picture of 

early Chicago and for the contrast in times 

and manners. Appeared in the Woman’s 

Home Companion. 

Martin, George Madden. March on. 1921. 
35l1p. Appleton $2. 

Novel by the author of Emmy Low into 
which many modern themes are woven. Aims 
to show that women have always been the 
sufferers from war. 


Miller, Alice Duer. 1921. 


293p. Dodd $2. 

Story of a spoiled society girl who runs a 
man down in her automobile and is sentenced 
to, and forced to serve, a prison sentence. 
Appeared serially in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Manslaughter. 


Williams, Ben Ames. Evered. 1921. 217p. 
Dutton $2. 


A story of remorse and atonement. Quite 
different from the author’s other stories and 
will have a narrower appeal. Well told and 
interesting as a character study of a man 
who in a jealous rage stands by while his 
wife is killed, without lifting a hand to save 
her. 

See Booklist 18:19 Oct. ’21. 


Short stories 


The romance of 
1921 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 
his life and other romances. 
252p. Dodd $2. 

Short stories written with the ease of a 
practiced story teller. The first is the ro- 
mance of an Oxford don and the others are 
also English in setting. 


Gelzer, Jay. The street of a thousand 
delights. 1921. 269p. McBride 
$1.90. 


Stories of the Chinese quarter in Mel- 
bourne, similar to the Limehouse stories of 
Thomas Burke. Have an exotic, oriental 
flavor, fascinating to the western reader. 

See Booklist 18:16 Oct. ’21. 


Oemler, Marie C. Where the young child 
was. 1921. 242p. illus. Century $1.90. 


Six short stories: ‘Where the young child 
was’; The spirit of the house; The youngest 
officer; Linden goes home; The little brown 
house; “That makes the world go ’round”. 
The title story appeared in the Ladies Home 
Journal for December, 1916. 
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Walpole, Hugh. Thirteen travelers. 1921. 
279p. Doran $2. 

Thirteen short stories, each a character 
study and each reflecting some phase of the 
war’s influence. They are interrelated, all 
centering around one locality, and figures 
from the author’s novels appear. For readers 
interested in the analysis of unusual aspects 
of life and character. 


For Children and Young People 
Health readers 


Haviland, Mary S. Modern physiology, 
hygiene and health. 2v illus. Lip- 
pincott v. I 80c; v. 2 88e. 


Two health readers for children. The first, 
a primer, is entitled “The most wonderful 
house in the world” and deals with the me- 
chanics and hygiene of the body. The second 
is called ‘The play house” and treats of home 
hygiene. In story form. 


For younger children 


Brown, Edna A. The silver bear. 1921. 


166p. illus. Lothrop $1.50. 


Interesting story for younger girls, of the 
affection between two little foster sisters and 
of the mystery in the life of one of them 
which is solved by the aid of a little silver 
trinket in the form of a bear. 


Colum, Padraic. The children of Odin. 
1921. 282p. illus. Macmillan $4. 800 


Like the author’s stories of Odysseus and 
Troy, this is a well told version of old tales 
for children. Includes The dwellers in As- 
gard, Odin the Wanderer, The witch’s heart 
and The sword of the Volsungs. Unfortu- 
nately high priced, 

See Booklist 17:163 Jan. ’21. 


Linsday, Maud. Bobby and the big road. 
1920. illus. Lothrop $1.50. 

Pleasant story for chidren who have just 
learned to read for themselves, of Bobby who 
goes to live in the country, where he makes 
new friends and learns country ways, 

See Booklist 16 :353 July ‘20. 


Patch, Edith M. Bird stories. 1921. 212p. 
illus. Atlantic monthly $1.25; school 
ed. $1. 598 

Charming stories for young children. A 


good introduction to bird study, with notes 
that will be useful to teacher or parent. 
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For boys 
Fraser, C. G. Work-a-day heroes. 1921. 
314p. illus. Crowell, 600 


Similar to Moffatt’s Careers of danger and 
daring Not so well done, but contains more 
up-to-date material so is a desirable addition 
even for the library which has the older book. 


Lamprey, L. Days of the discoverers. 
1921. 300p. Stokes. 

Stories of the discoverers and explorers of 
the North American continent, beginning 
with the Vikings ané ending with John Smith. 
Does for this period what the author’s two 
earlier books did for the medieval guilds. 
Boys with a taste for history will read the 
tales with great interest. Attractively illus- 
trated. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francls. Boy with the U. 
S. inventors. 1920. 361p. illus. Loth- 
rop $1.75. 

Story for boys centering around the U. S. 
patent office and some of the great inven- 
tions it has fostered. 

See Booklist 17:220 March ‘21. 
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For girls 


Ashmun, Margaret. Isabel Carleton at 
home. 1920. 262p. Macmillan $2.25. 


The fifth and probably the concluding vol- 
ume of the Isabel Carleton series, ending 
with Isabel’s engagement to Rodney Fox. 

See Booklist 17:307 May, '21. 


Brownell, Agnes M. The thankful Spic- 
ers. 1921. 177p. Scribner $1.50. 


Story of a happy-go-lucky family with 
some of the characteristics of the famous 
Wiggses, although of a less lowly station. 
Appeared as a serial in the Youths Compan- 
ton. 


Taylor, K. H. Real stuff. 1921. 
Harcourt $1.75. 


Unusually good story for girls of the grow- 
ing-up age. Story of family life told alter- 
nately by the pretty and vain eldest daugh- 
ter and her impulsive, open-hearted younger 
sister. The efforts of all to help out and 
make ends meet recall Little Women. 


2438p. 








TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


New Quarters 


We are pleased indeed to announce that the Traveling Li- 
brary Department is now occupying new quarters, adequate 
for the needs of its greatly increased work, in the State 


Capitol Annex. Office and shelving space are on the main 


floor of the building, with packing, shipping, and box storage 


on the floor below. We hope that all interested will take 


time to call at these new rooms when next in Madison. 





